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of International Law and Justice and he gave an enormous sum of
money to the League of Nations Union.
He had several bees in his bonnet which made him a bore to some of
his friends, though they were very honest and admirable bees. He
believed in an international police force to carry out the rulings of a
Court of Equity. He was for a time very keen to have the meeting place
of the League at Constantinople.
I didn't find him a bore. On the contrary, I found him a most
entertaining man, brimming over with good humour. He had been an
ardent huntsman in Wales, keeping his own pack of hounds, and on the
way to Geneva, between conversations about the League, he would sing
Welsh hymns and croon to his favourite hounds, with gusts of hearty
laughter. Afterwards when I met him in London or in New York he
would hail me with a "Yoicks!" and a "Tally-ho!" like an eighteenth
century squire. He was a tremendous worker for peace, writing many
books and innumerable pamphlets, and presently founding the New
Commonwealth with a membership from all parties, creeds, and many
nations, which has for its purpose international justice with an Inter-
national Police Force to enforce the law if need be. (Not to be confused
with Sir Richard Acland's Common Wealth, which is a form of Com-
munism in the economic sphere.)
"During the assembly of the League Geneva was a city of international
activity and a rendezvous of many types of humanity. On the terrace of
the Hotel Beau Rivage, facing the lake, one saw them in earnest con-
versation over the little tea tables. Among them came the tall stooping
figure of Lord Cecil with his falcon face, with Gilbert Murray whose
ideas of democracy went back to Plato, and Sir Eric Dnimmond,
afterwards Lord Perth, Secretary General of the League, relying upon
Lord Cecil and his own gift of diplomacy to steer the League through
one crisis after another. There was nearly always a crisis.
I described the early scenes at Geneva in a book called Since Then (a
history of Europe after the war).
"The representatives of all the earth were there, even if they were not
on the League. By the waters of Lake Leman they swarmed, speaking
all tongues, and those unceasingly, in anger, in agony, in pleading, in
ridicule and in contempt, in all human passion. While the Council of
the League sat behind closed doors, knowing their own weakness, there
were intrigues in the corridors, in the cafes, in the bedrooms of hotels, in
the gardens of outdoor restaurants. Journalists of all nations jabbered
at each other, buttonholed their favourite big men, and sent off telegrams
at urgent rates announcing that 'The League is dead', or other rumours
more alarming. Frenchmen shrugged their shoulders and said *Foch
rules. Why all this talk ?' Italians flung their arms into the air and cried